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THE LEFT COLUMN 
Larvick, Norway. 


Europe may be a small continent but there are tremendous 
contrasts and even quite some distances, though the latter are far 
greater culturally than in miles. My last letter was from the 
southern part of Czechoslovakia, written in the midst of political 
unrest and war’s alarums. This is from a tiny town on the shores 
of the Atlantic in the free and independent country of Norway 
as distant and remote from what I have been seeing in Vienna, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, as in any spot in Europe. And 
yet not altogether remote; our conference here is considering the 
problem of minorities this week; the stories we have been hearing 
are harrowing indeed. Next week it will be the whole problem of 
peace and war and what the Churches in Europe and America 
can do about it. And Norway itself is building up a navy and 
facing the possibility of the occupation of its ports and the seizing 
of its merchant marine, if another war comes. 

In this letter, however, I cannot discuss the World Alliance 
meetings, which are just beginning, nor Scandinavian affairs 
about which I as yet know little. Since writing The Christian 
Register last I have spent four days in Vienna and three in Hun- 
gary in addition to two traveling across Germany, and the last 
half of my time in Klatovy, and it is of this that I wish to write. 

There is little more that I have the time to say about our 
visit to Czechoslovakia, except that every minute of it was filled 
to overflowing with the kindness of our Czech friends. My wife 
stayed in Klatovy while I took a long trip to Koscord in eastern 
Hungary, and she came away with the same feeling of admiration 
for the Czech courage and determination, as well as a very real 
affection for the people, as I took away with me last year. She 
had another Sunday—last Sunday—in Klatovy and once more 
went to church. After the church service she was called on by 
many of the people to answer questions about America and the 
American viewpoint on European affairs. Both men and women 
were intensely interested in the Roosevelt policies and she told 
me that two or three hundred people stayed to listen to what she 
had to say. In Norway, unfortunately, I cannot read the news- 
papers at all, so I do not know what is happening to our friends; 
whatever happens we came away with the conviction that they 
would remain true to their democratic ideals, partly a heritage 
from the past and partly, we were proud to feel, the result of the 
experience of our own country. 

I left Klatovy a week ago Thursday night and went back to 
Praha on my way to Vienna. In Praha I spent the evening with 
Dr. Frank Hnik of the Czech Church who was feeling particularly 
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pleased with Americans as he had just received Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
tribute to the Czech Church in The Boston Transcript. Dr. Hnik 
and I discussed at some length the question of the attitude of 
religious liberals toward the ecumenical movement in view of the 
reactionary stand taken by the Utrecht conference. Despite 
differences of background and liturgy the Czech Church leaders 
and our own people are of one mind; we cannot sacrifice the truth 
for the sake of unity. 


Desolate Vienna = 

And then Vienna—ever since the war Vienna has been the 
saddest city in Europe—but its sadness in 1931, the time of my 
last visit, was gaiety compared to its present gloom. Restaurants 
deserted, streets empty of foreign tourists, and the old smiling 
Vienna of the past replaced by brown- and black-shirted troopers 
from the Reich, and everywhere in restaurants, parks, street 
benches, huge signs ‘“‘Nur fiir Ayarisch’’—only for Aryans. Great 
posters were displayed showing a vicious looking bearded Jew 
with bloody hand grasping a slice of the map in the shape of 
Russia and eagerly reaching out for more. I could tell harrowing 
stories of what is happening to the three million Jews of Austria— 
all of them true—but they might endanger someone, if I did so. 
Suffice it to say that the lot of the Jew in Austria today is far 
worse than it ever was, or is at present, in Germany. Many go 
daily to Dachauer, the worst of the concentration camps, their 
families knowing that in all probability their next word will be a 
brief form letter—‘‘Please come get the ashes.’’ They will never 
know what happened. But it is not only the Jews: the three 
hundred thousand non-Aryan Christians of all degrees of ‘‘con- 
tact’’ with the untouchables; those who have married Jews, and 
this includes many Christian ministers and university professors, 
those with one Jewish grandmother, in fact practically anyone 
whom the “‘Regierung’”’ does not like, who cannot prove beyond 
dispute that he has no Jewish blood. They must all go as there 
is no work for them, they can carry on no business, and even if 
they have funds enough to live on after September first, none but 
Jews can work for them. All Christian servants must leave 
Jewish households on that date. What is happening to these 
people is beyond belief. The Friends are especially interested in 
the non-Aryan Christians and their offices are overcrowded day 
after day with people who come for advice and help—splendid 
looking people, practically all of the professional or business class. 
Sixty-five thousand from Vienna alone had applied for admission 
to the United States, and the total annual quota for all Germany 
—including Austria—is twenty-seven thousand. These poor 
people can take no money out, no matter how much they may 
possess—ten to twenty marks is the limit. Consequently each 
immigrant must be guaranteed by an American. This is the 
problem which the Friends are trying to solve and one in which 
I hope we may be able to help, particularly for non-Aryan Chris- 
tians and the political opponents of the régime of pure German 
race. I secured some suggestions for our co-operation—which 
we promised at our May meetings last year—and hope to work 
out details shortly after I return next month. When that is done, 
I think it would be very desirable if we prepared, with the 
Friends, as complete a statement as possible of the situation and 
suggestions for possible ways to help. When families of culture 
and refinement pray either that their sons and daughters may go 
away where they will never see them again, or that they may die, 
one gets some idea of what life is like in Austria for millions of her 
best citizens. 


A Unitarian Service 


After three crowded days in Vienna where the self-sacrifice 
of the Quakers and the courage of the persecuted and their un- 
justified gratitude for what little could be done for them were 
the only redeeming features, I took the “Arpad,’’ Hungary’s 
stream-lined train, for Budapest. There our old friend Dr. Csiki 
and his associate Mr. Ferencz met me. My visit there was 
primarily to look into the new church at Koscord—a little village 
nine or ten hours east of Budapest, almost on the Rumanian 

(Continued on page 547) 
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OUR MINISTERIAL STANDARDS AND 
ASPIRATIONS 


HE Ministers’ Institute, whose opening session 
was reported last week, was devoted this year 
to the considerations of “Our Professional 

Standards” and the devotion was real and concen- 
trated: the members of the institute worked seriously 
and intensively. Reports, each the work of a group 
and therefore well-considered, were subjected to long 
and detailed criticism, and this criticism was all re- 
ported stenographically in order that. it might be 
‘weighed and used for revision before the reports are 
given their final form and printed. 

Meanwhile, what general impression of our 
ministry and its idea of its own function would have 
been gained by any Unitarian layman who might 
have anticipated these printed reports—supposing 
him interested enough—by listening to the confer- 
ences? 

In the first place the events subsequent to Rev. 
Earl C. Davis’s reading of the report on Congregational 
Polity showed that the thesis of that report—that 
we have no spiritual overlords or courts of higher in- 
stance in our denomination, that the parish minister 
is the highest officer in the denomination—is still valid. 
In all these meetings the voice from the floor had the 
last word. On the other hand, the voice from the floor 
did not protest when it was ruled out of order. 

Secondly, and this is contrary to the opinion 
which our orthodox friends have of us and perhaps 
contrary to the opinion which some of our lay people 
have of themselves or of their organization, ours is not 
a complacent ministry. The reports on revitalizing 
our intellectual and spiritual life, on the educational 
qualifications for entry to our ministry, and on the 
minister’s ethical standards showed that. From the 
first of these reports, almost every word of which 
applies to the layman who would cultivate personal 
religion as well as to the minister, we quote extensively 
in this issue—but remembering as we choose this or 
that passage that the whole report is provisional, 
something which we hope the reader, too, will keep in 
mind. The other reports we are giving only a passing 
mention as they were of technical rather than general 
interest. The question whether every minister should 
acquire an A. B. degree before he begins to study for 
a divinity degree or whether, as at Tufts, the two 
courses of study may overlap, will not, we take it, 
raise much perturbation in the layman’s breast. 
Possibly it did not raise perturbation in the clerical 
breast, but it lent itself to both extended and serpentine 
discussion. However, the upshot of the discussion 
‘was more or less to the effect that what we wanted in 
our ministry was the learning, the cultural background 
as well as the technical equipment which those degrees 
ideally signified: the substance and not the mere fetish 
of the appended letters themselves. 

The reports and discussions of ministerial ethics— 


the questions, to take one example, that arise when a 
minister is asked to marry a strange couple who have 
a licence but expect him to ask his wife to act asa 
witness—revealed that our ministers, and perhaps 
more markedly our younger ministers, are sensitively 
aware of, almost agonizing over, their ethical respon- 
sibilities. Perhaps “‘agonizing over’ is an exaggera- 
tion—except as applied to some individuals, but 
certainly all of them, young or old, are keenly sensitive 
to their situation as “‘accessories’”’ to something which 
may be blessed or the opposite. 

And it is a difficult situation. Regarding mar- 
riages, for instance, such questions were raised as the 
minister’s responsibility for counsel to the couple as 
well as for “tying the knot.’ Then there was the 
question of his responsibility to the community: 
should he demand that the couple give him a doctor’s 
certificate of health? Should he speak to the couple 
about birth control? The reader of the report raised 
the question of the marriage of couples where one of 
them was a divorced party. Perhaps it was a sign 
that many ministers in our fellowship have given 
that matter little thought that when the speaker 
introduced the subject by speaking of marrying a 
person ‘‘who has a decree”’ about three voices from the 
floor interrupted him to ask what he meant by the 
phrase. 

While the layman we have imagined listening to 
these discussions might be tired by the detail of some 
of them, he would feel that what to him was tiresome 
was in reality the drudgery necessary to any job of 
detailed dissection. The ethical relations of ministers 
to their congregations, their communities, and as well 
to their brother ministers—should a man, for instance, 
re-enter his old parish or visit any parish other than his 
own to perform any service without notifying the 
present incumbent?—are many, delicate, and im- 
portant. In their higher reaches they may perhaps 
be soluble only by grace. But at least they can be 
delimited, defined and codified. This was the job of 
the report on the ministers’ ethical standards, and 
apparently it was done both competently and sensi- 
tively. 

The remark above that the younger ministers 
were perhaps a shade more troubled over some of their 
responsibilities, especially those concerned with mar- 
riage, than were the older men, is not meant to imply 
that the older men were cynical. Perhaps it might 
be said that they were more modest in their estimation 
of what they could accomplish. As one of them re- 
marked, when he had spoken to county authorities 
about the suspiciously large number of people whom 
he suspected of obtaining their licences by deceit, the 
issuers of these licences had told him that they too felt 
they were being lied to but could not prove it. What 
then was he to do? Constitute himself a private de- 
tective? When another young minister seemed to 
overstress the minister’s responsibility for the health 
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of the couples whom he married, an older minister re- 
minded him that a state health certificate, issued by a 
physician whom the minister did not even know, 
simply did not mean a thing. 

All in all, the layman who may read these reports 
in their final form will undoubtedly feel that he is be- 
ing served by a ministry that is not complacent, either 
for itself or for him, that his ministry will not, as a 
rule, encourage him to persist in the dogmatic slumber 
of a too easily accepted “liberalism”; that the younger 
ministers especially will not hesitate to foray for their 
spiritual bread even in the camps of the orthodox: 
that they will seek their truth wherever it gleams, 
from a non-Unitarian Niebuhr as well as from a 
Unitarian James Luther Adams. 

* * 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE MINISTRY 
F the intellectual pole of the Ministers’ Institute 
was the report on “Congregational Polity” the 
spiritual, one might say the evangelical pole, was 
that read by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp on “Revitalizing 
Intellectual and Spiritual Life of the Ministry.” His 
collaborators in its preparation were Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott, Rev. Hazel R. Gredler, Prof. James Luther 
Adams, and Rev. Raymond B. Bragg. The taking 
seriously of these reports by the denomination as a 
whole would make this meeting at Petersham one of 
the milestones in the progress of the denomination. 
The very accent and emphasis of Mr. Sharp’s reading 
of this report was a demonstration of one of its chief 
theses: that a group enterprise may kindle creativity 
in the individuals composing it; so that the distinction 
between individual and group is lost and something is 
born, individual in every lineament, but that no iso- 
lated person could have produced. To a great extent, 
then, Mr. Sharp’s paper was self-validating: a fine 
example of the thing he told us we ought to do. On 
the other hand it represented a very clear-cut point 
of view: that we were falling behind in spiritual and 
intellectual pre-eminence and that our superiorities in 
critical ability, in awareness of the world and its prob- 
lems were superiorities only when contemporary 
Protestantism was our yard stick, not when the history 
of our own past was used as a criterion. And the 
remedies recommended were definite ones which could 
be accepted wholeheartedly by many ministers but 
which would run athwart the prejudices of others. 

The report assumed that the intellectual life-was a 
means to an end: the great and the shared end of a 
wiser usefulness in the fellowship. By stressing the 
fact that the intellectual life was not an end in itself 
the committee answered in advance the objection of 
the “activists” who shied away from the intellectually 
contemplative life in the interests of the practical. 

For the intellectual standards of the Unitarian 
ministry in the common-sense meaning of that ad- 
jective, the report had nothing but praise: 


We need only reflect upon the histories and the 
present days of San Francisco; Portland, Oregon; San 
Diego; St. Paul; St. Louis; Philadelphia; Cincinnati; 
Meadville; Petersham; Montclair, to discern the inti- 
mate relation between the progress of those communities 
and intelligence-in-religion as manifested in the succes- 
sion of the local Unitarian ministers. There have been 
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exceptions to the rule, but only a few and soon forgotten; 
the great majority have stood for the exercise of reason 
and conscience, and thousands who have ignorantly 
hated the name, “Unitarian,” have drunk of the cool 
waters which these have tapped for all. Hundreds of — 
Unitarian laymen could gladly parallel, for their min- 
isters, the tribute of Norman Hapgood to the man who 
brought him, an unbeliever, back to church—Robert 
Collyer Douthit, for twenty years the beloved minister 
in this house and the leader of all that was finest in ‘the 
life beyond its doors. 


But that was not the whole story of the ministerial 
function. Assessing us on the basis of the whole story. 
the report rendered this verdict: 

(1) In practical public service which calls for high 
common sense about the here-and-now, and for an 
intelligent secular response—EXCELLENT. 

(2) In grasp of religious assurance, and the ability 
to orient our own and others’ problems toward it; and in 
the practice of its knowledge, except on stated (and 
duly compensated) occasions—INFERIOR. 

(3) In endowments and the exercise of the life of the 
mind, as we are measured in the general texture of the 
American Protestant Church—GOOD. 


But the Protestant standard—excluding from that 
category American Jewry—was not a high one. These 
ratings were therefore not intended to feed any com- 
placency. And the strict separation of Church and 
state had meant that every denomination had been 
left to act as both judge and advocate of its own stan- 
dards and selection for and admission to the oldest of 
the professions—the ministry—while the other pro- 
fessions, law, medicine, and education, had “been 
brought by the discipline of the state to new heights of 
technical responsibility.” Foreign cats, the proverb 
says, always have the longest tales, and we wonder if 
that remark was not dictated by the impulse to admire 
the other fellow’s performance. Is it not true that all 
the state does for those professions is to dictate mini- 
mum standards and that professional associations do 
the subtler policing and keeping up of standards? 
Certainly, for our own part, we had rather take, sight 
unseen, the minister for our funeral service than the 
doctor, who would supposedly save us from the occa- 
sion of a funeral service. 

That was a minor point, however, the main stress 
of the report being that contemporary Unitarian min- 
isters were, in their scholarly and spiritual life, far 
behind the creative leadership of American Protestant- 
ism as shown in its general scholarship and in its re- 
newed attention to systematic theology. They were 
also far behind the creativity and the high standards 
of the Unitarianism of a former day, the day of “The 
Flowering of New England,” a history in which great 
Unitarians played the leading roles but which, written 
in our own day, was not of Unitarian but of Episco- 
palian authorship. Indeed, the report went on to say, 
at the moment, Unitarianism was practically voiceless 
in general literature, in scholarship, and in theology. 

The recommendations of the report were that 
Unitarian ministers tighten up and discipline their 
personal and professional lives, study more and visit 
less; distance themselves a little from the pressing 
problems of the day not to avoid them but to get a 
better perspective on them. In particular the reader of 
the report urged upon them the technique of the dis- 
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cussion group—the gathering in retreat of groups of 
ministers prepared by previous study and reading of 
common assignments for the co-operative working out 
of problems in theology or the other disciplines ger- 
mane to their work. 

A point heavily underscored by the reader was 
that only from the vantage point of a theological plat- 
form could the questions of social relationships and 
responsibilities be responsibly handled: 

“A church marked by a deeper concern than the 
social problem will grant freedom to the social problem”’ 
—and in the report those words are italicized. But: 
“A church which is marked by no deeper concern than 
the defense of its social privileges will grant no time to 
questions of that privilege (See Amos 7:18). 

We wonder if, in the final version of this report, a 
little confusion here could not be cleared up. Ap- 


parently the committee is saying that if a church is 
not interested in theology it will find that its interest 
in “social relations’ will be in vain. But instead of 
arguing that interesting proposition the report argues a 
totally different one. For “social relations,’ in the 
sense in which it has used that phrase, it substitutes 
“social privileges.”’ 

That, like any other criticism that could be 
leveled against this report, is a minor point. The 
report will, of course, arouse certain very definite 
dissensions—but that, its creators wished it to do. As 
a document, as a diagnosis and a challenge, it is at 
once massive and towering. It will be well worth 
waiting for in its final form. Meanwhile the quota- 
tions which we make a few pages further on will show 
its quality and transmit suggestions which will be as 
useful to laymen as to ministers. 


Is Germany a Sanctuary of Civilization? 
M. Whitcomb Hess 


Mrs. Hess, author of “The Life and Writings of Isaac Penington’’ and an important contributor to the 
scholarship of mysticism, has an intimate acquaintance with German history and culture. 


TNHE world will come to us and above all convince 
itself that this Germany is a sanctuary of 
European culture and hence of the civilization 

of mankind,” Adolf Hitler said at the laying of the 

foundation stone of the International Tourist House 
on June 14, 1938. This “House of German Hospital- 


ity” to be erected in Berlin, according to the dedica- 


tion speech of Dr. Goebbels, will be ‘‘a monument in 
stone of the national-socialist will to mold, and of 
political greatness.’’ President Hermann Esser, leader 
of German tourist traffic, planned this house which, 


at the Fihrer’s wish, will be both larger and more 


beautiful than was originally suggested in order to 
spread still better the news abroad of the great, united, 
happy Germany and her rise to world power. Thus 
reads a notice in the magazine Germany (a picture 
publication printed in French, Spanish and English), 
accompanying cuts showing two views of the “monu- 
mental Edifice of German Hospitality’”’; and an impos- 
ingly built mansion it will surely be, with its Runde 
Platz, Convention Hall, and many rooms to house 
official bodies and various organizations. But this 
“monument in stone” is that of Ozymandias. 

The Fiihrer’s faith in the unique destiny of Ger- 
many as expressed by word and act in the present 


régime is only the developed form of the old nationalism 


that Goethe, Heine, and others found so objectionable, 
which took root in Germany about the time of the 
Napoleonic conquests. Hitler’s rise to power was not 
the accident many have believed—those of the it-can- 
happen-here school, for example. Totalitarianism 
with its stress on race and war had a perfectly regular 


development in Germany as an educational ideal. 
Since the beginning of the united German nation the 
greater part of her political leaders have openly asso- 
ciated nationality with the notion of racial supremacy 
and the exalting of force as such. When Bismarck, 


by the strong-arm methods of Prussian militarism, 


finally unified Germany after her thousand years of 
‘division into petty kingdoms, he rekindled at the same 


time the smoldering half truth that might is right; 
and for his followers, involved inextricably in the 
eternality of that right was the continuance of the 
German nation. Thus national unity itself came to 
stand between German politics and truth. 


Instinct and Politics 

Worship of power is a primitive instinct in men 
and is not to be found in the German people as original 
sin to a greater degree than in other peoples. Rather 
its continued presence in Germany is to be understood 
in the light of her unfortunate political history. 
Though the citizens of any country are to be held 
more or less responsible for what their government is 
and does, the relation of the German people to their 
rulers toward the end of the second Reich (das Deutsche 
Kaiserreicch—the first Reich was the Holy Roman 
Empire) had become something like that of the Dor- 
mouse to the Mad Hare and the Mad Hatter at Alice’s 
Wonderland tea party. With the same insistence 
shown by his superiors in their concentrated efforts to 
force the Dormouse into the teakettle (device of their 
perpetual tea hour) Germany’s political powers had 
been forcing the masses into that governmental hier- 
archy which was the device of their absolute state. 
And like the Dormouse who fell asleep in spite of the 
proclamation of a motionless time-order the Germans 
grew too stultified by the system itself to protest 
effectively against what was happening to them. 

But national unity as an end in itself, or the state 
as a higher entity (which ends in the identification of 
that unity with militarism), had developed over a 
long period in German politics. The Germans had 
been singing of state supremacy (‘‘Deutschland wiber 
Alles’) for years when the Hohenzollern Empire was 
at last proclaimed on January 18, 1871, and the song 
was made Germany’s national hymn. In 1852 the 
famous playwright, Hebbel, first produced “‘Agnes 
Bernauer,” that play which sets forth with great 
dramatic power the thesis of the absolute state. The 
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author showed by way of justification of his heroine’s 
tragic death that the state may not only rightfully de- 
mand the life of one of its purest and noblest citizens, 
but may also demand acceptance of the sacrifice by 
those it has bereft. Instances in Germany’s literature, 
art, science, philosophy, and pedagogics might be 
multiplied to show the middle nineteenth-century 
trend toward an arbitrary nationalism. Long before 
Bismarck the humanistic education which Germany 
had inherited from the past had been suspected of 
cosmopolitanism, and execrated as not being German 
enough; and the so-called Deutschtiimler (rabid 
German nationalists) who flourished throughout the 
century continued in power long after Bismarck’s 
own wings had been clipped. 


“The Salt of the Earth’”’ 


The chief instigators of the many controversies 
over German education in the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury were the nationalists. The most famous definition 
of their purpose was made by Wilhelm IT in his attack 
on the German higher schools which he declared aimed 
at the production of young Greeks and Romans 
rather than of young Germans. “Wir sollen nationale 
junge Deutsche erziehen und nicht junge Griechen 
und Romer,’ he concluded. The breach between 
humanistic and Prussian ideals of education lay just 
in their different attitudes toward personality, which 
was held of paramount importance in the value-scale 
of the former, and incidental, or at best, adaptable to 
organization, in the Prussian educational theory. 
In 1902 the German emperor (who actually did not go 
to the extremes of the Deutschttimler and who had tried 
to modify the effect of his earlier diatribe against the 
classicists) said, nevertheless, in solemn sincerity in a 
speech at Bremen: “We are the salt of the earth. God 
has called us to civilize the world.’”’ And the plural 
personal pronoun referred both to pan-Germanists 
and to German militarists, (1) representatives alike 
of Germany’s Kultur. 

Nietzsche, whose early appreciation of classical 
antiquity, and rebellion against Prussian lack of cul- 
ture, had caused him to be outlawed by the German 
official school, was drawn at last by the very suffering 
of his sensitive nature to a blind attempt at recon- 
ciliation with his milieu, and tried to justify (philo- 
sophically and poetically) mere superior strength by 
his Uebermensch, which represents Thor under a 
modern aspect. Nietzsche’s great portrait was in- 
spired doubtless by the national exalting of might 
over right, that, culminating in Prussian rule, had 
grown for years in Germany in opposition to the 
pacific teachings of Kant, Fichte and others. (2) 


(1) In a manifesto published on October 10, 1914, two 
months after the opening of the World War, over three thousand 
German university professors and higher school teachers signed 
their names to this statement: “We believe firmly that the sal- 
vation of the whole of European civilization depends on the 
victory of German militarism.’’ But European civilization was 
not so “saved,’’ and Hitler felt the call to work for the salvation 
of German militarism instead. 


(2) The Nazi literati rank Nietzsche as a philosopher 
apparently not far below the Fiihrer. Books on his life and 
writings have continued to multiply since Hitler came to power. 


(And Nietzsche was hopelessly insane at the age of 
forty-five.) 

Almost a century before the combining of the 
separate German states under Prussia, there had 
sounded out of the Prussian garrison town of Kénigs- 
berg the voice of as great a political prophet of peace: 
as the world has ever known. Immanuel Kant in 
his work, ““The Idea of Universal History’? (1784) 
and in his essay “‘On Perpetual Peace,” a few years 
later, had shown that the universal standard motive 
provides the sole foundation for human peace, whether 
between persons or nations. Analogous to the well- 
known categorical imperative which applies to in- 
dividuals, Kant declared likewise a command absolute 
for political organizations: All civil acts must be moti- 
vated by the will for universal law. This moral cri- 
terion is of first importance in the acts of single states. 
A world league to insure everlasting peace among the 
nations was, for Kant, realizable only in the far future. 
But all civilized nations may prepare for entrance 
into a federation of free states by following principles 
of rational statesmanship, one of which is that stand- 
ing armies be gradually abolished. 


The State is not an Organism 


Kant’s dream of a state whose goal was perpetual 
peace, so far from being realized in the second Reich, 
is antipodal to the principle of Bismarckian unity. 
In the Kavserreich might was held the right; for 
Deutschland was represented by the Prussian right of 
the mailed fist. And the individual was educated by 
and for that state: German education under the 
Empire, in fact, was meant to act as a ranking machine 
with the state literally “tiber alles.” The whole of 
German school life and all outside activities were 
directed toward one end, the development of that 
political consciousness which holds the nation a living 
organism, whose form is not to be criticized by the 
lesser members, and service to which is as blind as it 
is mute. Lessing once said in regard to nationalism, 
“our sympathy demands a single object, and a state is 
far too abstract an idea for our feeling.”” Though a 
physical organism may be ideally understood from 
the standpoint of functional community, the common- 
wealth cannot be explained as an organism. The 
analogy is not reversible. And the theory of an or- 
ganismic state which even in the days of Germany’s 
Republic was upheld in the schools is due to a serious 
metathesis of meanings; it leads to that further inver- 
sion which holds man the instrument of the machine 
—which the German Empire had succeeded in doing 
on a large scale. 

There is no doubt that the idealization of the state 
makes universal standards impossible. The old dis- 
unity which produced men of letters like Goethe, men 
of music like Beethoven, or.of philosophy like Kant, 
profited by an educational ideal which was founded 
on humanistic philosophy. The individual was not 
then organized by society into a functional nonentity; 
he was not then compelled to pay for national unity 
with his own soul. Goethe told his compatriots, 
fighting in the Wars of Liberation (1813-1815), that 
their hope of making themselves into a nation was a 
vain one; but they could at least make themselves 
into free men: | 
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Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, 
vergebens. 

Bildet, ihr kénnt es, dafiir freier zu Menschen euch 
aus.” 


The Sage of Weimar evidently believed that the lack 
of true humanitarianism in the nationalists of his day 
made the building of a nation in the real sense im- 
possible. His reminder was prophetic. Humanism 
and nationalism were warring to the death in German 
politics from her unification to the day the Nazis 
took over control and decided definitely against the 
validity of universal human standards. 


Intellectuals and Armament 


The German Republic was destined to failure 
because, though Germany reorganized her education 
after 1918 along more democratic lines, the common 
school was made only another vehicle for disseminat- 
ing a narrow nationalist policy of government. Even 
more conducive to the promotion of political unity 
than the social caste system it supplanted, the new 
democracy was given over to the inculeation of po- 
litical organismic doctrines throughout the state- 
controlled schools. Educators thought of the state 
as “a moral community to which other groups, cul- 
tural or otherwise, subordinate themselves.’ (8) 
Early in the World War (as forewarning us who would 
“have no quarrel with the German people” but were 
only fighting Prussian militarism) an announcement 
was made by Germany’s “‘ninety-three intellectuals’ 
—her greatest men of letters, science, and theology 
two dozen years ago—to the effect that German 


(3) “The Reorganization of Education in Prussia,’ Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1927, pp. 19-20. 
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civilization would have long ago been destroyed but 
for German militarism. To have crippled German 
armaments was the really unforgivable act of Ver- 
sailles. This hit the German where he had been living 
with a comfortably patriotic feeling for a half-century. 
Germany came out of the war rather better off eco- 
nomically as a debtor nation than the United States 
as a creditor nation. It has become a truism that the 
vanquished is actually the economic victor in the 
war-making of today. What of that? The limitation 
of economic gain would have been borne by the Ger- 
mans with far more equanimity than that of arma- 
ments. 
They Got What They Wanted 

The wish of the old German nationalists for a 
strictly national education has been fulfilled with a 
vengeance. Hitler as the official oracle of Germanism 
now broadcasts the former German emperor’s salt-of- 
the-earth conviction in loud speakers throughout 
Germany and the world. And the Dewutschttimler 
now in complete control denounce with impunity 
the cosmopolitanism of their truly great philosophers 
and poets of an earlier day, and, fearing the humani- 
tarian side of Christianity, exalt the primitive cults 
of Odin and Thor. And, most important of all, 
Germany is being armed as she has never before been 
armed, and is therefore to the German’s political con- 
sciousness more unified than she has ever been. But 
the “unity of spirit’? Hitler promised the German 
people, exemplified in the numbers of storm troopers 
at his command, is the operative unity of gangland. 
The spirit of unity which is justice is hardly to be 
found there. Not toward civilization but in an oppo- 
site direction has German politics been directed for 
something like one hundred years. 


Every Church a Mount of Transfiguration 


John Clarence Petrie 


The minister of the First Unitarian Church of Houston, Texas, counts up the summer’s gifts to us in terms of their permanent value. 


HE end of summer brings forth in our church 
paper enthusiastic reports of summer institutes 
throughout our country. More and more the 

value of these summer get-togethers is recognized. 
Maine and New Hampshire, North Carolina and 
Alabama, Indiana and Iowa, northern California and 
southern California, all have their meetings of re- 
ligious liberals for study, conference, prayer, inspira- 
tion. Church school teachers return home with new 
vision. One teacher writes me, ““‘We must have a 
faculty meeting at once before the four of us who were 
off at camp lose the freshness of the impressions.” 
Ministers and church executives have exchanged ideas 
and return to their fields of work with improved 
technique. But from underneath all the practical 
gains there sounds forth the chorus, “It was the 
_ spiritual uplift that meant most to us.” 

This last is as it should be, and the testimony is 
the more valuable in proportion to its unsolicited 
character. While there is so much heart searching 
among the liberals, often downright discouragement, 
certainly an inordinate amount of criticism, nothing 
could be more reassuring than to know that when we 


— 


get together there is one benefit we derive in common 
—spiritual uplift. 

It is heartening, challenging, informing. It tells 
us what our churches must be, what they can be; 
aye, and most of all, it tells us that the basic idea of 
church as the ideal means for the cultivation of the 
life of the soul is not outmoded. The churches may 
fail to stimulate, but if so the reason is accidental. 
For what is it that so rouses to enthusiasm the dele- 
gates returning from Ferry Beach and the Shoals, from 
Rowe Camp and Camp Hill—is it fellowship, is it the 
sea and the hills? Partly it is these. The land 
dweller from the Mississippi valley gets from the roll 
of the Maine surf and the dashing waves of Star Island 
a stimulation that is definitely soul moving. In the 
case of the Isles of Shoals, ten miles out at sea, without 
telephone, radio, or motor cars, there is such a com- 
plete shutting out of this world, that “is too much 
with us’ most of the time, that the soul finds wings it 
did not know it possessed. 

But the tale is not told. Maine has many beaches, 
but only one Ferry Beach; the Shoals is composed of 
five islands but only one Star. Often we leave some 
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spot lovely with the charm of nature for a week or two 
in the midst of our vacation to visit a religious in- 
stitute. If direct contact with nature alone were suf- 
ficient to bring about that soul stirring, then the case 
for organized religion might seem weak. But it is pre- 
cisely when we gather as representatives of organized 
religion, precisely when in addition to human social 
fellowship there is also this common pursuit of the 
spiritual life, precisely when the day is punctuated 
by definite times of group worship, that we attain 
heights we rarely find alone. Indeed, it is impossible 
to compare the spirit life of a group with that of an 
individual, for the two are on different levels. It is as 
though when individuals in a group make their con- 
tribution there rises something new. 

Let us analyze our mystic experiences and see 
how often even they have not been as individualistic 
as we thought. We spend a summer at some seaside 
far from our church. We say our prayers daily; often 
we walk beside the sea and marvel at the colors, we 
make a special trip occasionally to see the sunset in 
some unusually lovely spot. If at times our hearts 
rise above the sense beauty which we see with the 
physical eye to the uncreated beauty which is per- 
ceived with the eye of the spirit, such experience is 
not as unsocial as might appear at first sight. What 
prayers or words ran through our mind as we medi- 
tated? . Let us check up and see if it was not something 
like the words of the Psalmist, ““The sea is His and He 
made it: and His hands prepared the dry land. O, 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: let the 
whole earth stand in awe of Him.” Or again, are we 
not unconsciously repeating the phrases of St. Augus- 
tine who addressed sun, moon, and stars only to have 
them answer, “We are not He—it is He that hath made 
us.”’ Thus our loneliness speaks with a social vocabu- 
lary. Augustine from the fourth century, the Psalm- 
ist from the Hebrew world, perhaps Goethe from 
Weimar, or Wordsworth from the lake country. 

The lesson is borne in upon us—that religion is a 
social matter. We gain courage and faith and hope 
from associating with those who, seeing life as we do, 
pursue its deeper meanings along with us. And that 
is what a church should be, a group of like-minded 
people united in the common task of finding the 
deeper meanings of life. Whether it be a tiny meet- 
inghouse at a country crossroads or a great city fane, 
the church should be in our daily lives what the 
summer institutes are in our occasional lives.- They 
should be sanctuaries, mounts of transfiguration, 
whence we return to our daily tasks with hope and 
faith renewed, filled once more with the joy of living. 
Thus the challenge to the church and its leaders. The 
people must not be fed a stone who come looking for 
bread. If the worship and the sermon are to deal 
with what is secular they must see the secular through 
different eyes than the magazine article or the college 
lecture. All institutions should deal with common 
life; but what makes different institutions necessary is 
that there are different viewpoints. Whatever is 
spoken of in church must be spoken of religiously. In 
the light of eternal values the things of the forum and 
market take on a new complexion. Always in church 
the soul is involved. Always the soul must be pro- 
yoked to self-activity. 
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That the church does not always do this is partly 
because of the difficulty. Ministers are not supermen. 
They, like their parishioners, may become absorbed 
in the worldly viewpoint. Or they may fail to make 
clear the connection between eternal principles and 
temporal manifestations. Looking back over the past 
summer, I have discovered that on three different 
Sundays when I attended services in Episcopal 
churches I gained absolutely nothing whatsoever from 
the sermon—yet each time I was helped by the 
actual service of worship from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Not one teacher spoke to my soul. The wide 
chasm between the deep personal experience of the 
writers of the sacred words and the utter banality of 
the sermons was startling. Out of the “dead’’ past 
life spoke; out of the “living” present came death. 

In these liberal churches of ours we have a great 
opportunity. No eloquent prayer of the past, no 
lordly liturgy, no inspiring Scripture, is the monopoly 
of the other churches. It is our privilege, nay, our 
duty, to prepare in our free services of worship material 
that will make church attendance rewarding to those 
who find that the sermon has been dull. Again, it is 
the duty of the pulpit to teach the laity that the ser- 
vice of worship is not a preliminary to the sermon. 
If the pew comes to the prayers, hymns, lessons, read- 
ings, in a spirit of expectation it is hard to see how any 
service of worship can be uninspiring. No better 
instance of the superior material in our hands can be 
given than our new joint Hymns of the Spirit, where 
the responsive readings are without an equal any- 
where. Sections of the unexpurgated Psalms simply 
cannot be read with profit by an emancipated people; 
but these readings of ours preserve what is true and 
inspiring in the Psalter and then reach out to provide 
new materials from other sources. Let any uncon- 
vinced liberal use these readings for his daily private 
devotions for a brief period, and be convinced of their 
soul-provoking quality. 

The church and the church alone ministers, or 
can minister, to the religious needs of man. We have 
let counsels of despair weaken this conviction in us. 
If the church dies among men it will not be because 
some other organ has taken over the church’s task. 
No other can. It will simply mean that men have 
lost hope. Let any delegate from one of the summer’s 
institutes remember his exultation after a particularly 
inspiring chapel period, talk on the rocks, or candle- 
light service; let him ask if he would like to see such 
experience disappear among men. Let him ask what 
attendance problem the churches would have if they 
created the atmosphere of worship, fellowship, and 
inspiration that permeated the institute. Let any 
minister who has gone through such a week return to 
his parish determined that it should not be limited 
for one or two weeks a year to a few fortunate enough 
to get off for a holiday. The same God felt at Ferry 
Beach and the Shoals is the God to whom his church is 
dedicated. The same lively and shining faith that 
characterized the institute is the common heritage 
of those who come to his church. The materials are 
there. The need is there. Let him catch the vision 
and under the spirit of holiness see these sanctuaries 
realize their possibilities. ‘Truly this is the house of 
God; this is the gate of heaven.” ; 
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How Unemployed Laymen Rebuilt Their Ghitch 


Herman F. Lion 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Society in Lawrence, Mass., and his 
article suggests that the best inspirational writing is the most factual writing. 


HE Unitarian church at Lawrence, Mass., is com- 
posed almost entirely of employees of the local 
textile mills. These members have found it 

very difficult to give their church that financial support 
which is necessary to keep the property in perfect re- 
pair during these long months of depression and un- 
employment. This is-the story of what they did about 
the matter. - 

The annual call for volunteers to meet at the 
church with clippers, rakes and shovels brought out a 
number of men who proceeded to put the large lawns 
and shrubbery in condition for Easter Sunday. There 
was nothing unusual about all this. The grounds were 
all tidied up in the course of two and a half days and 
everyone was pleased. 

Then someone called attention to the drab appear- 
ance of the church itself. The doors and windows, 
gutters and other metal work of the building were sadly 
in need of paint and other repairs. As if by magic it 
seemed as though all the members present had thought 
of the same thing and wanted to see the church exterior 
put into repair at once. The Men’s Club met and 
voted to appropriate the sum of five dollars toward 
paint required. 

The next day found a still larger group of men on 
hand and ready for the task. Doors and windows, 
flashings and gutters were painted an olive green 
which contrasted well with the brick work of the 
building. The vestry window sills were cemented 
anew and holes in the walls filled in. ‘The people had 
a will to work” as the Bible verse has it in connection 
with the rebuilding of the Temple and Walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Enthusiasm mounted with the advance of each 
day’s work. An enlarged congregation attended the 
Sunday service and shared in the delight at the change 
made. 

But there was a “fly in the ointment.’’ Each 
time one passed through the doors to enter the church 
itself, one felt the vast contrast between the fresh 
beauty of the exterior and the shabbiness of the 
drab interior. Something had to be done about 
that. 

In their enthusiasm the men voted to carry on 
with the work of renovation of the interior. Scaf- 
folding had to be erected to reach the rooftree some 
twenty-five feet above the floor of the auditorium. 
The beams and woodwork of the roof and walls were 
thoroughly cleaned and then varnished. It proved a 
much larger task than had been thought. Messengers 
were sent through the parish and more aid solicited. 
‘The women of the parish refused to be left out, so they 
volunteered to serve luncheons each noon to all the 
workers. And when the work ran over into the even- 
ing, as it did several times, they served an evening meal 
as well. 

The natural woodwork was varnished twice 
before it could be covered, it proved so dry and absor- 
bent. The walls were given a brightening coat of warm 


cream paint. The altar furnishings were also refinished 
and one of the women donated a beautiful altar cloth 
with a heavy five-inch lace edge which she herself had 
worked out. The work proceeded from choir loft 
through the auditorium, minister’s study, halls, 
stairways and down through the vestry and into the 
kitchen. 

Only then did our men stop for a while to consider 
just what they had done. They had thought only to 
get the work completed that the church might show 
forth how its members loved and cherished it. They 
had furnished all the labor and much of the material. 
They had not given the matter of money for paint 
much consideration. That would have to be raised 
somehow after the work was completed. Paint to the 
extent of $86 had been required. Toward this some 
$18 had been raised when the work came to an end. 
The men put in over 526 hours of labor that was 
accounted for, aside from that supplied by the women 
who prepared and served the meals. The chairman of 
the work committee, Oscar Hilbert, put in 125 hours 
alone; while even the minister managed to get in thirty- 
eight hours and proved he could swing a paint brush 
or a scrub brush with the best of them. 

The work begun is completed. But many new 
improvements have already been suggested for the 
near future. The church plant is become a thing of 
beauty and real inspiration to all who know it. It 
belongs peculiarly to the worshipers themselves. Two 
years ago the laymen rebuilt the stage into a chancel 
and an altar. The entire atmosphere of the building 
has been transformed. In its present improved con- 
dition it makes the Lawrence church most attractive 
and worshipful. Some say we have gone High Church; 
but the constituency which is composed of many Eng- 
lish Unitarians and German and Italian liberals takes 
most naturally to the present “churchy”’ atmosphere. 
It is their church, which they themselves have largely 
rebuilt with the actual sweat of their brows and the 
brawn of their bodies. I doubt if there is a congrega- 
tion anywhere which has more thoroughly built itself 
into its house of worship and vision. 

We think the Lawrence church, which ten years 
ago had a very small constituency and now has almost 
trebled it till there are over two hundred actively- 
enrolled parishioners, has proved itself as a going con- 
cern. 

We now look forward to a time when we can 
purchase a parsonage close to the church so that the 
minister’s work can be made more effective. In nine 
more years this church will celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. By that time it is hoped we shall 
have grown large and strong enough to warrant the 
building of a real church building as originally planned, 
connected with the present brick parish house. Wish 
us luck. Weare on the frontier of Unitarianism of New 
England and we are enthusiastically holding and 
extending our lines. 
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A SCHOOL OF ADVERSITY 


Under the Open Sky: My Early 
Years, by Martin Andersen Nexé. The 
Vanguard Press. $3.00. 


I wonder how many readers of The 
Christian Register remember the American 
publication of “Pelle the Conqueror” by 
Martin Andersen Nexé? The book was 
completed in 1910 and the English version 
came out somewhere around 1915. That 
was before the days when college-bred men 
wrote proletarian novels: ‘‘Pelle the Con- 
queror” was the real thing, a proletarian 
novel written by a man who had been both 
a country and a city underdog, who was in 
addition a literary genius. It was the real 
thing. Or was it? 

The author of that book, now over sixty, 
has acceded at last to the many requests 
that he write the story of his life. In Den- 
mark three volumes have appeared and the 
first two of these have now been translated 
by J. B. C. Watkins who has, incidentally, 
done a masterly job. Nexo is not only a 
Copenhagener but a Bornholmer, and he 
uses therefore provincial as well as classical 
Danish. 

Here is what Nexé says in answer to any 
feeling the comfortably situated may have 
had about ‘“‘Pelle the Conqueror’’—that it 
was itself an autobiography or that it was 
perhaps exaggerated. ‘Pelle,’ it seems, 
was not the real thing: 

“. .. for even where I have used 
material from my own life, I have lied quite 
grossly, have been forced to lie in order to 
get on speaking terms with people at all. 
I have often had to laugh when people have 
complained of my crass realism; if they 
only knew what the reality was like! If I 
had described the episodes in question as I 
actually experienced them, I should have 
been hissed—perhaps stoned—out of ex- 
istence.”’ 

So Nexé made up his mind to tell the 
truth at last. But the reader of sensitive 
feelings need not fear to read it. This is 
not a recital of those horrors which were too 
gross to be used as fictional material. In 
the first place, at sixty Nex6 sees things in 
perspective—dirt, squalor, those kinds of 
sicknesses in which you have running sores, 
glandular ulcers, are horrible, but less 
horrible after you have triumphed over 
them. And although Nex6 is more or less 
of a Marxian in politics he is not a monist 
when it comes to summing up life: 

“Now that I am well started, however, I 
am forced to ask myself what the truth 
really is. For I have met with sundry 
truths in my lifetime, perhaps hundreds! 
The number of truths is infinite; and when 
we have met them all, then perhaps we have 
truth itself. But it is infinitely far off. 
Perhaps the only way for the individual to 
arrive at the truth is to create it for himself 
by lying, to invent it, or let others invent 


it for him. The truth about Father and 
Mother, for example—surely that should 
be obvious to one who was begotten by 
them, who grew up under their eye, and 
who lived the most wide-awake time of his 
life, his childhood, together with them 
dayaby7day. ans 

Any reader who has finished the book 
and whose eyes accidentally light upon that 
last remark will be tempted to reread it, 
for the poignancy of Nexé’s own childhood 
blinds you somewhat on first reading to the 
masterly exposition of this poor couple: 
the mother a native meliorist who always 
seems to come through the worst experi- 
ences victoriously, the father a man of gifts 
which can find no outlet, intermittently un- 
just and cruel to his children, intermit- 
tently drunken, but a man, at that, finer 
than his day and place will permit him to 
make manifest. 

Nex6 looks back at his own childhood— 
which sickness strove with poverty to kill 
off—without self-pity though with sym- 
pathy for the child that was and with a 
gentle irony over its relation to its world, 
an irony exhibited in this remark on his 
circumstances during the wave of war- 
prosperity in 1871: 

“T was not at all well, coughed a great 
deal, and I was troubled with earache. 
My tonsils were always swollen and I spent 
much of my time in bed. I have often 
wondered since what would have become 
of me if it had not been for—. But surely 
something less than a gigantic war and an 
indemnity of five billions might have done 
ese? 

In this country we have a cliché about 
people who “foment” class conflict. Of 
course the people who use that expression 
have no idea how difficult it would be to 
“‘foment’’ something that did not exist to 
begin with. The following passage may 
give the open-minded among us a new 
slant on that sore subject: 

“Let me say here, so as not to be mis- 
understood, that I have never felt sorry for 
myself for the often difficult road that my 
growth and development followed. I could 
not imagine changing places with anybody 
on earth. . . . Closely connected with this 
is the fact that I do not feel myself as an 
isolated case, but as an expression of the 
larger half of humanity, which can best be 
characterized, perhaps, by calling it the 
exploited half. I believe that a class, a 
stratum, produces organs just as an organ- 
ism does, organs for defense and attack, 
for example, and I feel myself as such an 
organ for the lower classes. It was there- 
fore not only reasonable but absolutely 
essential that I as an individual should 
scrape the bottom and take everything 
along with me as my own dearly bought 
experience.” - 

Put in those terms, to be class conscious 


seems to be sufficient parallel to being the: 
atoning victim of traditional Christian 
theology so that we ought to treat it with. 
a certain amount of respect. 

When Nexo, still a small boy, was taken. 
to the island of Bornholm where his parents: 
lived in a poverty whose terms, so to- 
speak, were different, but whose discom- 
forts were as great as or greater than those: 
of the capital, he made his first acquain-- 
tance with orthodox Christianity—or rather- 
with the rather degenerate form of it found 
in the breasts of uneducated, warped, often 
unbalanced sectarians, some of whom were: 
powerful enough to engender hypocrisy” 
and sycophancy in their followers: 

“T had a sufficiently broad outlook on: 
men and affairs to see this, but was not. 
strong enough to break the sinister power 


‘ that the pious exercised over me. Religion 


lives to a large extent on the attraction of 
the ambiguous; it was commonly said of 
the leader that he used now and then to put. 
the Bible in a sack and beat his wife with: 
it; he could then stand up some day and 
testify that he had chastised her only with: 
the word of God.” 

It was while he was suffering under the: 
fears engendered by these fanatics that his: 
mother gave birth to another baby, to: 
Martin’s dismay, for he as the youngest. 
brother would have to look after it. But. 
dismay was followed by love. But within. 
a month or two the baby died. When the: 
little funeral procession set out, Father 
carrying the tiny coffin under his arm, the 
deacon sang a hymn: 

“Tt was a hymn in which Lillebror re-- 
joiced at going up to heaven and reproached 
Father and Mother for weeping over his: 
death. Suddenly everything went to 
pieces inside me. I stood behind the gate- 
howling desperately and beating my hand 
against the wall. ‘Shut up!’ I bellowed. 
‘Shut up!’ I could hear the deacon singing: 
down the shore path and writhed under his: 
consolation. It seemed to me diabolical,. 
he must be cutting Mother to the heart. 
with his words—the nasty deacon with the: 
bristles in his nose! 

“Defiance rose up in me. I turned 
violently against the church, the mission 
house, the Sunday school, and everything” 
connected with them... . 

“T did not get rid of this feeling until I 
became a herdboy and used to spend my 
day out in the open air in carefree com- 
panionship with animals and plants. I 
attained a clearly defined attitude toward 
Christianity only when as a young man IL 
sat in the classes of the Askov High School 
and wonderingly witnessed the efforts of 
the teachers to bring all subjects, even. 
physics, into harmony with the Old and 
New Testaments, to make the hare really 
chew the cud.” : 

The reader who does not get the last. 
allusion is referred to Leviticus 11: 6. 

And then the author adds this devastat— 
ing sentence: 

“Still later the truth of the hymm 
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dawned on me. There is indeed a con- 
solation for poor people—albeit a bitter 
one—in knowing that they have in death 
a sure provider for their children.”’ 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that Martin Andersen Nexé is an advocate 
of the proletariat and nothing more. He 
is a great writer, a man of universal sym- 
pathies, and a mellowed and _ tolerant 
spirit. He has never deified the lower 
classes and absolved them of all iniquities. 
Indeed, in a sense he isa cynic. He tells us 
early in the book that he has ceased 
practicing the art of self-improvement on 
himself—with the result that he has gained 
both in inner peace and in popularity. 

And here is Nexé’s considered verdict on 
mankind in general. But hold back your 
eyes a moment, dear reader. Do not read 
it until I assure you that it is not as bad as 
it sounds. In the first place when Danes 
say something they never circumlocute— 
they say it. And in the second place Nexé 
does not cease loving mankind while he 
says this: 

“We are parasites on the face of the 
earth, almost like lice in the beard of a 
creator.” 

A great book, and let us hope successful 
enough to justify the publisher and trans- 
lator in giving us further installments of 
Nex6o’s life. Already a third volume has 
appeared in Denmark. When the work is 
completed it will rank as one of the great 
modern literary biographies. 

* * 


ETHICAL CULTURE 


The Emerging Faith, by Horace J. 
Bridges. American Ethical Union. 


In this little book which should be of in- 
terest to all religious liberals—clerical and 
lay alike—will be found Dr. Bridges’ 
answers to questions on ethical religion, 
often asked of him and of all unorthodox 
religionists. The questions (which form 
most of the chapter headings) are “Do 
You Believe in God?” “Do You Believe in 
Immortality?” “‘Do You Believe in the 
Devil?” ‘““What Do You Make of Human 
Nature?” “Do You Believe in the Resur- 
rection?” and “What Consolation Have 
You for the Dying and the Bereaved?” 

The answers are, of course, those of a 
religious humanist, of broad scholarship 
and deep insight. Dr. Bridges, who is the 
leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, was 
born in England and has served American 
centers for twenty-five years. The present 
volume was published as a Jubilee tribute 
to Stanton Coit, who has served the English 
Ethical movement for fifty years, and it 
carries a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Snell, C.B.E.,LL.D. 

‘It would be a great advantage to all con- 
cerned if some way could be found to 
cement the friendship between the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Churches and the Ethi- 
cal Culture societies of two continents. 
Too little understanding of their similari- 
ties exists among too many of our joint 
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leaders. Too much is made of the slight 
and not general differences. The Ethical 
Culture societies are not as ‘‘creedless” 
as the Unitarian churches; at the same time 
the Unitarian-Universalist fellowships are 
more “Christian” (in its narrowing sense) 
than are the Ethical societies. 

As an example of the meticulous intel- 
lectual honesty which Mr. Bridges not only 
preaches but practices we may quote a few 
sentences from his answer to the question, 
“Do You Believe in God?’’: ‘For myself, 
if I could be sure that those who ask the 
question would understand, if I should say 
‘Yes’ that I meant by ‘God’ the source of 
all the good in the world and in human 
life, what Matthew Arnold called ‘the 
enduring Power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,’ and what Dr. 
Shailer Mathews has called ‘the person- 
ality-producing factors of the cosmos’— 
no less and no more than that—I should 
be glad enough to answer ‘Yes.’ It would 
be convenient to have a mutually under- 
stood, simple term, to denote these realities 
in which reason and experience compel one 
to believe. But it is unhappily certain 
that this would not be the case. It seems 
to me that there is no more cowardly form 
of intellectual dishonesty than to answer 
‘Yes’ to such a question when a man has 
one meaning for the term in his own mind, 
but knows very well that his interrogator 
and all his hearers will suppose him to be 
using it with another meaning... . I 
therefore, accordingly, refrain in general, 
from using the word ‘God,’ solely because, 
in my estimation, the claims of intellectual 
honesty are paramount.” 

Julia M. Budlong. 


*  * 


WE AND THEY 


Our Country, Our People, and 
Theirs, by M. E. Tracy. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Not only is it true that in the making of 
books there is no end but recently there has 
been an encouraging development in the 
way in which books are made. “Our 
Country, Our People, and Theirs” is a 
striking example of these newer techniques, 
combining what is essentially a return to 
the picture writing of the ancients with the 
printed word. 

In this book the author attempts to com- 
pare Italy, Germany and Russia with the 
United States from every point of view. 
Not only are there drawn up in parallel 
columns and illustrated by graphs and 
pictures such factual data as area, re- 
sources, finance, transportation, etc., but 
also, in so far as possible, information re- 
garding somewhat less concrete matters: 
culture, recreation, family life, law enforce- 
ment and human rights. 

The book presents a very excellent analy- 
sis of the comparative situation and does 
it in such a way that it attracts the atten- 
tion of the reader. Its conclusions are 
naturally very favorable to the United 
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States; indeed in view of what has been 
happening recently in Jersey City, one 
cannot but wonder whether they are not 
too favorable. In any event, the discrim- 
inating reader would wish that other 
democracies, particularly Great Britain 
and its Dominions, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Belgium, and 
Czechoslovakia, had been included. This 
would make a fairer picture and one that 
would not give the impression of too much 
“blowing our own horn.” It is democracy 
as a whole concerning which we need 
information, rather than simply a compari- 
son of one type of democracy and the 
totalitarian states. 

Regardless of this shortcoming, however, 
the format and the informational material 
make the book so valuable that it should be 
within easy reach of all who consider them- 
selves defenders of democracy. We can 
only hope that a future volume may be 
provided which will cover the wider field. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


LAYMEN’S EASTERN CONVENTION 
MEETS AT PETERSHAM OCT. 7-9 


“The Unitarian Laymen as a Citizen” 
will be the general theme of the annual 
Eastern Convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League to be held this year at the 
Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, Mass., over 
the week-end of October 7 to 9. Prominent 
laymen throughout the East have been in- 
vited to speak and addresses and discussion 
conferences will be built around the rela- 
tionship of the Unitarian layman toward 
different phases of his life as a citizen. 

The first session of the convention will be 
held Friday evening at 8 o’clock following 
the opening dinner at the Nichewaug. 
Saturday morning and evening will be 
devoted to business sessions, with time in 
the afternoon for golf, tennis, and a tour 
through the nearby Harvard Forest. After 
the session Sunday morning Dr. Charles 
E. Park, minister of the First Church, 
Boston, will preach the convention sermon 
in the Petersham Unitarian church, assisted 
in the service of worship by Rev. Earl C- 
Davis of Petersham. The meetings will 
close with Sunday dinner at the Inn. 

President Frank W. Scott of the League 
will preside, and among the speakers and 
participants in discussions and conferences 
will be Hon. Sanford Bates, Hon. Herbert 
C. Parsons, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Rev. 
William Roger Greeley, and Carl B. 
Wetherell. 

The Nichewaug Inn, under new manage- 
ment, offers reduced rates for the occasion, 
particularly for those registering for the 
entire period of the convention. The 
later date this year will afford greater 
opportunity for enjoyment of the beautiful 
fall scenery in Petersham, and incidentally 
for getting in touch with more of the lay- 
men in the individual churches and 
chapters. Send reservations immediately 
to League Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. 
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Unitarian Ministers Assess Their Professional 
and Spiritual Values 


THE MINISTRY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


From a committee report read by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman at the Ministers’ 
Institute at Petersham, Mass. 


It is unfortunate that neither Meadville 
nor the Harvard Divinity School have 
among their faculty a professor devoting 
his entire time to the field of social prob- 
lems. Courses in social ethics for theologi- 
cal students are provided at the neighbor- 
ing Chicago Divinity School with Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt. Meadville, before going 
to Chicago, did have a chair of sociology, 
while Harvard, under Dr. F. G. Peabody, 
at the beginning of the century led all 
other theological institutions in the em- 
phasis placed upon the study of social 
problems. It is contended that these 
institutions no longer need a chair of social 
ethics in as much as the universities with 
which they are connected provide ample 
opportunity for the study of social prob- 
lems. The argument is not convincing. 
The study of any discipline gains in value 
if the purpose for which the study is under- 
taken is kept clearly in view. A course in 
sociology may be a dispassionate discussion 
of the problems and need not lead to a 
desire to become actively engaged in the 
solution of such problems. Such a course 
is not profitable to a minister. We need 
an objective study of social facts which will 
awaken the determination to change those 
facts in so far as they are evil. 

If it be granted that the study of social 
conditions is an essential part of the educa- 
tion of the present-day minister, it follows 
that every seminary pretending to educate 
that type of minister should have adequate 
instruction in this particular field. It is 
equally true that the instruction should be 
within the seminary itself, for it is evident 
that essentials should not be taught by 
teachers who do not share fully the re- 
sponsibility for the education of the theo- 
logical student. Both the Harvard and the 
Meadville theological schools have chairs 
in church history, although that particular 
discipline could well be taught by a mem- 
ber of the historical faculty of the two 
universities with which they are connected. 
The seminaries wish to keep full control 
over this branch of study. Why should the 
social sciences be treated differently in this 
respect, and their teaching entrusted to 
someone over whom the theological school 
has no control? While, as we pointed out, 
at Meadville courses in social ethics are 
offered in associated seminaries, yet we 
feel such work should be offered at our own 
seminaries as well. 

Our committee therefore recommends 
that competent instruction be given in 
social ethics in the Meadville Theological 


School and in the Harvard Divinity School, 
and further suggests that outstanding men 
in the active ministry be invited to lecture 
from time to time, and to meet with the 
students for consultation in matters that 
pertain to the special problems that con- 
front the Unitarian minister in his extra 
parish activities, in social action, and in 
community leadership. Such a department 
should include such courses as these: The 
Social Function of the Church in the Com- 
munity, The History of Christian Ethics, 
The Application of Social Ethics toPresent- 
Day Problems—hboth of the individual and 


of the social order—The Task of the Parish - 


Minister in the Community, etc. In the 
opinion of the committee, the emphasis 
should be placed upon field work rather 
than upon theory, thus making it possible 
for the student to know social conditions 
at first hand, and by personal acquaintance 
on terms of friendship to acquire insight in- 
to the spiritual life of people of various 
races, education, and economic interests. 
* * 


THE RELATION OF THE PARISH 
TO THE MINISTER 


From a committee report led by George G. 
Davis of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion. 


In Massachusetts, and in the northeast 
states generally, “parish’’ is understood to 
mean that body which actually manages 
the affairs of the society, employs the min- 
ister, raises the money for his salary and 
for other expenses, and decides how this 
money shall be spent. In many cases, 
however, there is a dual organization of 
parish and church which is a survival from 
Colonial days when there were actually 
two bodies, whose membership was not 
always the same, and whose functions were 
quite different. The parish was a territorial 
division, and all the people who lived within 
that area were taxed for the support of 
preaching there. The church, on the other 
hand, was composed of those individuals 
who wished to join it and who were accept- 
able to those who already belonged. We 
still occasionally read of tithing riots in 
England, disturbances created in certain 
parishes where nonmembers of the Church 
of England protest against the payment of 
taxes for the support of Church of England 
preaching in their parish. When the Con- 
gregational Church finally ceased to be the 
official state Church in Massachusetts in 
the nineteenth century the chief practical 
reason for the maintenance of two separate 
organizations ceased to exist, but in many 
of our older churches the dual organization 
has persisted down to the present day. 
Some people advocate continuance of the 
practice in the future on the theory that the 
parish should handle the material affairs 


and the church the spiritual affairs of the — 
society. To most of us, today, however, 
it seems that this is a false distinction. In 
any event even in those churches which 
still maintain the dual organization it is 
almost universally true that the parish © 
is the really active body and the controlling 
factor in the situation, because they have 
the responsibility of taking care of the 
property, of raising money and of paying 
the bills. In recent years some societies 
have voted to dissolve either the church or 
the parish and have adopted new constitu- 
tions and bylaws, to make sure that the 
remaining organization should exercise all 
the functions originally exercised by the 
two bodies. In many cases, however, the 
church as a separate organization has 
simply died from lack of having anything 
to do. 

As an example of the unreal situations 
thus produced the speaker told of joining a 
parish and attending the annual meeting. 
After the meeting an elderly lady asked 
him if he were going to join the church. 
He told her that he thought he had, but 
she said, No, he had only joined the parish. 
What then was the church? She did not 
know except that it was the church. Then 
what did it do? 

After some hesitation: “Well, we hold 
an annual meeting.” 

“And what do you do at this annual 
meeting?”’ 

After greater hesitation: ‘“We elect the 
deacons.” 

“Oh, we have deacons in this church, 
do we? And what do they do?” 

After the greatest hesitation of all: 
“They serve at the communion table.”’ 

“Oh, you still have communion in this 
church, do you?” 

With no hesitation whatever: “No, we 


certainly do not!” 
* * 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


This extract from Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp’s report on the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of the ministry will be of equal 
interest to every layman. 


Current publications ought to be men- 
tioned as sources of the specific knowledge 
and originality of thought which are rightly 
expected of us. If we are fairly chargeable 
with ignorance in public utterance, publica- 
tions like ‘these give us less reason for it 
than ever before: 

(1) Economic Notes, published monthly 
for $.65 per year by the Labor Research 
Association at 80 East’ 11th Street, New 
York. 

(2) World Events, published for $.60 per 
year by Devere Allen and the No-Frontier 
News Service at Wilton, Conn. gut 

(3) Propaganda Analysis, a monthly 
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letter to help the intelligent citizen detect 
and analyze propaganda. It is published 
at $2.00 per year by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 182 Morning- 
side Drive, New York City. Some of the 
most distinguished “tough minds’ of 
America are the active directors. 

(4) Monthly and annual publications 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 33 
Union Square, New York City, carrying 
potent illustrations for sermons. 

(5) Monthly News Service, published at 
$2.00 per year by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

(6) The Headline Books, published under 
many significant titles, at $.25 each by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

(1) World Affairs Pamphlets, published 
at $.25 each by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

(8) The Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Missionary Education 
Movement have published a recent booklet 
on the migrant harvesters, ‘‘They Starve 
That We May Eat.” If there are others as 
excellently done on other social problems 
we should all know of them and release 
them into our parishes. We recently be- 
held a conservative Cambridge layman so 
deeply moved by Margaret Bourke-White’s 
“You Have Seen Their Faces’’—a combined 
pictorial and written account of the share- 
croppers—that he bought a dozen copies 
for distribution among his New Deal- 
cursing friends. This was education, twice 
compounded! 

(9) Finally and in completing this sec- 
tion, we testify personally to the effects of 
a long-time and regular diet of The Nation 
and of The New York Times as storehouses 
of information which most of the press 
cannot afford to print, usually on the ad- 
vice of their physicians. We agree with 
Albert Dieffenbach who writes us, “A 
newspaper like The New York Times is 
invaluable for a minister, for it reports best 
of all papers the meat of events.’’ But, 
Albert, there is no paper like The New 
York Times. Daily contact with its sheer 
excellence and workmanship is an ennobling 
thing in these days of decadent journalism. 

* * 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE 


From a report read to the Ministers’ 
Institute at Petersham, Mass., by Dr. 
George F. Patterson of the Department of the 
Ministry, American Unitarian Association. 


Not least among the important elements 
in placing the ministers are their wives, 
either actual or potential. Seldom indeed 
is there a parish that does not raise the 
question, ““What kind of a wife has he?”’ 
Mindful of the ancient admonition ‘Fools 
rushin . . . ” your committee hesitates to 
enter the entanglements of the matrimonial 
area, because there would be no point in 
attempting to reform the confirmed 
addicts, and such as are contemplating the 
venture are seldom in a frame of mind to 
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take advice. So the committee contents 
itself with these brief observations. Happy 
is the parson whose wife is not too bright, 
but brightish; who has style, but not too 
much; who is efficient, but unobtrusively 
so; who supplements her husband in his 
work, but does it almost surreptitiously — 
a sort of silent synchronization; who is 
content to sing in a chorus; who does the 
work of three women with so little noise 
that she always seems to have leisure; and 
who has the gift of listening eloquently. 
No parish will pay her a salary; but some 
parish is sure to consider seriously employ- 
ing her husband at a modest stipend. 


* * 


GROUP GATHERINGS AND 
TECHNIQUE 


An extract from a report read before the 
Ministerial Institute at Petersham. 


This report is dedicated mainly to this 
central recommendation: That through- 
out our length, by tongue and pen, we 
Unitarians learn to share this discovery 
into the main issues of our time—that we 
inquire together. Our intellectual and 
spiritual life as individuals will gain most 
lastingly from our invention of group 
techniques. Ponder the high moments in 
English and American literature; how 
many have been moments of group en- 
deavor—Shakespeare’s, Samuel Johnson’s, 
the Hudson River group led by Irving and 
Cooper, the Cambridge-Concord school? 
Is there not a deeply significant lesson 
here? That is a noble sentence of John 
Masefield’s: 


When people are happy together, they 
build up something eternal, something 
both beautiful and divine, which weakens 
the power of all evil things. 


And there is a warning to us in many 
aspects of our American life in the book of 
John Dewey entitled “The Public and Its 
Problem,’ in which America’s senior 
thinker establishes as the most serious peril 
to our democracy the failure of intercom- 
munication, the lapse of the sharing of 
ideals which has taken place since the close 
of the Era of Good Feeling, the bans 
established by urbanization and speed and 
economic cleavages upon the frank ex- 
change of hopes and concerns and penitence 
and dreams for the quality of our common 
life. George W. Russell, Ireland’s beloved 
(AE) poet and prophet and social engineer, 
wrote these words for Erin at the dawning 
of her statehood: 


What dream shall we dream, or what 
labor shall we undertake? I answer: 
The first thing to do is to create and 
realize the feeling for the community, 
and to break up the evil and petty isola- 
tion of man from man. 


Composed for a proud and dissenting race, 
these words may contribute, if you will, to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
most perilously individualistic ministryfin 
Protestantism, the Unitarian. 
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CHANNING CONFERENCE LAYMEN 
TO MEET AT DIGHTON 


All Unitarian laymen and their guests 
from churches in and around the Channing: 
Conference district in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are cordially invited to 
gather in the historic church in Dighton, 
Mass., this Sunday, September 25, for the 
first “neighborhood” meeting of the year. 
An interesting afternoon and evening pro- 
gram has been arranged. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Professor 
Lewis Jerome Johnson of Harvard Uni- 
versity will speak on “Introducing Democ- 
racy into City Government.” 

The ladies of the Dighton Branch Alli- 
ance will serve supper at 6.30 in Memorial 
Hall, Dighton, and in the evening Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of the Worcester Uni- 
tarian church will be the speaker. Dr. 
Savage still has the largest League chapter 
in the country in his church, and will 
deliver a message of value to every layman 
on obtaining from this rally the impetus 
toward a successful year’s work. 


* * 


NECROLOGY 


Rev. Mary Leggett Cooke, wife of the 
late Rev. George Willis Cooke, died early 
in August at the Anderson Rest Home in 
Brookline, Mass. She had served churches 
in Beatrice, Neb., Green Harbor, Dighton, 
and Wolfeboro, N. H., Fort Collins, Colo., 
and Revere, Mass., from which she retired 
in 1917. 

Mrs. Cooke was a native of Moravia, 
N. Y., the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
William Otis Leggett, studied in Monti- 
cello Seminary, Godfrey, IIl., and Harvard 
Divinity School, being ordained in 1888. 
She was a member of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

* * . 


STAR ISLAND DIRECTORS MEET 


There will be a meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Star Island Summer 
Meetings Association on Wednesday, 
September 28, at 5 p.m. at the home of the 
president, Miss Marion T. McCarthy, 65 
Hilltop Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Longwood 5465. (Route No. 9, Boylston 
Street, to Reservoir Road, first left Fairway 
bear right on to Hilltop.) Buffet supper: 
will be served at 6.30 p.m. ~ 


* * 


TO PHILLIPS EXETER PARENTS 


Those parents who have sons and 
daughters at Phillips’ Exeter Academy,, 
Emerson School for Boys, Stoneleigh Col- 
lege or the University of New Hampshire 
should communicate with Rev. Robert S. 
Hoagland, Box 286, Exeter, N. H., con- 
cerning any service which a liberal minister 
may render those students. 

* * 


HARVEST DINNER 
The First Parish, Sudbury, Mass., will’ 
hold its annual harvest dinner, fair and 
food sale on Wednesday October 12, 1938.. 
Dinner at 12.30. 
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BY JUST EXCHANGE 
Magnus C. Ratter 


Mr. Ratter is minister of the Unitarian 
church at Rawtenstall, England. During the 
summer he and Rev. Robert M. L. Holt, 
minister of the Unitarian church at Walpole, 
N. H., exchanged pulpits. 

Two advantages commend the exchange 
of pulpits. The visitor is with the other 
congregation long enough to speak a re- 
ligious message, yet the absence does not 
hurt his own work. Not only is church 
purpose well served, the exchange is twice 
blessed in that it aids friendship between 
our two peoples, American and English. 

Very important to the visitor is the fact 
that as soon as he arrives he is welcomed 
by a church circle as one of their own 
fellowship, an English cousin come on a 
family visit. Travelers soon tire of the 
mere looking at buildings, visiting art 
galleries, pilgrimage to historical places. 
But to share the home life of the American 
congregation, this is a rare privilege. I 
believe that the American would make a 
like good report of his English experience. 

Typical of their generous hospitality 
my American friends were cordial in their 
invitations. This led to many conversa- 
tions on religious subjects talked over in 
an atmosphere of happiest welcome, an 
excellent way of learning the real strength 
of American Unitarianism in the home. 
That a visitor is present yields to each 
congregation just that added reason why 
the church should be visited and so better 
congregations are found in both churches 
for the time of the exchange. 

Such stimulus is helpful. The congrega- 
tion learns of a new point of view. Uni- 
tarianism is glimpsed as it is preached in 
England by one person; the visitor learns 
from his new friends.concerning American 
church life. He is able to sense what read- 
ing could not communicate. 

On the practical side, little need be said. 
Each minister retains his own salary; he 
meets his own expenses; he puts his home 
.at the service of the visitor. The exchange 

also allows that the visitor travel between 
Sundays if he desire. The visitor takes 
charge of the parish work during his resi- 
dence and meets all the calls the minister 
~would normally accept. 

I must thank the American Unitarian 
Association who wrote to our General 
Assembly, effecting the introduction. 
Afterwards Rey. Robert M. L. Holt and 
myself completed the arrangement by 
telling of the nature of the parish and 
duties required. I know that the A. U. A. 
would help to effect any introduction in 
future. The exchange is so helpful to 
church life, to ministers, and toward 
general friendliness, that it should be taken 
up whenever possible. 

One personal word as I leave America. 
It has been a rich privilege again to share 
your home life. You are so encouraging 
and vocal in your appreciation that it is a 


joy to hear the vernacular speak its cordial 
welcome. And now I leave New England 
to remember always the lake-starred 
beauty of the valleys, so richly wooded. 

I envy the serenity of your life. I do 
hope that our destiny may allow to Eng- 
land a continuing supremacy, chiefly in the 
things that pertain to Shakespeare and the 
Authorized Bible, democracy and just 
government. We cherish your sympathy. 
Once you helped greatly to save democ- 
racy; let us unite to pray that even in this 
eleventh hour of threatened tragedy wis- 
dom may prevail in Europe. 

I was glad to feel, vigorous and alert as it 
is, your religious striving. The Ministers’ 
Institute was an overflowing of the Nile. 
It will yield a rich harvest. And your rich- 
ness in things of the spirit is our richness 
too, for liberal religion from Calcutta to 
San Francisco shares a common worship. 

To the friends in Walpole, N. H., I send 
this quotation, sincerely and cordially, a 
word of farewell. An old time poet, telling 
the joy of marriage love, wrote, ‘‘My true 
love hath my heart and I have his, by just 
exchange the one to the other given.” 

* * 
MEXICAN GUARDIANSHIPS 
Harold P. Marley 


In the United States, a radical teacher 
loses his job; down here, he may lose his 
head. So far this year twenty rural 
teachers who were carrying on the socialist 
education provided for in the Constitution 
have lost their lives. Like missionaries, far 
from the metropolitan centers, they en- 
counter the scorn accorded all with alien 
ideas, but frequently, the fomenting of the 
violence can be traced to reactionary forces 
in the community which profit from the old 
feudal order. A law has been proposed 
which provides that, in districts where 
violence against teachers occurs, the land 
will immediately be divided. Also, that 
teachers may go armed. Activities of the 
teachers have been far from warlike. 
Pioneering in districts which have for the 
first time sent their children to school, they 
also train the parents by practicing all 
kinds of social prophylaxis and midwifery. 


Trotsky’s Asylum 


Mexico is standing guard over another 
educator—the Russian revolutionist, Leon 
Trotsky. In a house owned by Diego 
Rivera in the far outskirts of Mexico City, 
this man without a country enjoys solitude 
and security behind formidable blue- 
plastered walls. No prying eyes can 
penetrate into the patio where trees grow 
and Indian servants carry on their ap- 
pointed tasks. At each corner of the large 
enclosure there is a sentry box, erected by 
local police. If the visitor is not too sus- 
picious in appearance, the Mexican guard 
escorts him to the big wooden gate where a 
California college boy answers the bell. 
In khaki pants and shirt, wearing Mexican 
sandals and gun holster, he shakes his 
head. 


_view given six months ago. 
‘been no quarrel between the man within 


“No, it isimpossible tosee Trotsky . ... 
only groups that make special arrangement 
and write out their questions in advance 
are granted an interview.” 

Again, if not too suspicious looking, the 
young guard will talk to the visitor about 
what goes on within, and in the world 
without, carefully steering clear of Mexican 
politics. Trotsky, now fifty-nine, is writing 
abook ... . a biography of Stalin. The 
book on Lenin, which he was writing, is 
sidetracked for the present at the request 
of his publishers. Recent material he gets 
from research assistants in Paris and else- 
where. Enjoying unusual health under 
Mexican skies, he is regaining the strength 
lost before his flight to Mexico. A recent 
article published about Trotsky was badly 
garbled and arose from a five-minute inter- 
There has 


and the ace mural painter of Mexico who 
scrawls a banner to the Fourth Interna- 
tional in many of his works, and signs 
them with a hammer and sickle. 


Revolution But Not a Marxian One 


The communist party of Mexico, which 
jimmied the wires when Trotsky was to 
have made a radio talk to the American 
people, has members in strategic places 
in the CTM, according to the young 
American with the gun. The Mexican 
revolution, however, is not Marxist, but 
is merely a bourgeois protest against 
foreign imperialists, he avers. Proudly, 
the disciple at the gate points to the need 
for a true Marxist internationalism in this 
day of strife between the nations, and 
laments the fact that Hitler came into 
power without the Third International 
raising a little finger to prevent. 

Still another form of guardianship in the 
land of Cortez is archeological. Rich in 
pre-Columbian lore, Mexico has made it 
possible for her citizens to see priceless 
historic objects, and have them explained 
by competent guides, without admission 
fees. Tourists may tip. There are numer- 
ous fragments of pottery and stone images 
and implements on display. There are 
skeletons on exhibition beneath huge lava 
flows, just as they were unearthed. The 
monster stone Mayan calendar, which the 
Spaniards buried in debris, has been un- 
earthed and its clocklike catalog of the 
stellar bodies furnishes the motif which 
has crept into much of the art leather work. 
The circle of hills about Mexico City has 
an inner concentric circle of pyramids 
where Aztec priests once carried on the 
hocus pocus of regulating recalcitrant 
nature. Some were partially destroyed by 
Christian builders in order to get the build- 
ing stones and eradicate traces of paganism, 
but enough remains to show what archi- 
tectural and sacerdotal glory once was 
Mexico. 

Numerous monasteries are now places 
for Sunday excursions, where families may 
take picnic lunches and enjoy free danc- 
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ang nearby. Within there are guides who 
explain the ways of the monks, their many 
-oil paintings and their subterranean vaults 
for the erring or penitent. One queer 
assortment of vehicles shows motor cars of 
early vintage given to Mexican presidents, 
and carriages made by Studebaker or from 
far-away England. The _ brass-trimmed 
carriage given by Pancho Villa to Madero 
is an indication of the childlike fancy and 
genuine spirit of the untutored Mexican 
revolutionist whom the United States once 
‘set out to punish. 
* * 
THE LEFT COLUMN 
(Continued from page 534) 

border. I spent the next morning after my 
carrival with Dr. Eugene Kozma, the lay- 
president of the Chief Consistory of the 
Unitarian Church in Hungary, on his 
‘marvelous estate at Biske. Dr. Kozma 
is not only one of the leading lawyers in 
Hungary but a great landowner as well. 
We spent some time on the financial situa- 
tion of the new church and of the Church 
cas a whole, finally arriving at what seemed, 
to me at least, a fair proposition for joint 
efforts between American and Hungarian 
Unitarians. And then the long trip to 
Koscord. Dr. Csiki and I took it together, 
breaking the journey about eight at night 
and rising at six in the morning to get to 
Koscord by nine. We were entertained at 
a somewhat larger village by a Dr. Imre, 
the honorary president of the congrega- 
tion at Koscord. 

I wish I could describe our entry into 
Koscord. Dr. Snow when he visited was 
greeted by a four-horse team; ours was 
only a two-horse high farm wagon loaded 
with flowers. It was raining, mud was 
everywhere, but there we sat in the open 
-wagon driving through the village, finally 
passing under an archway covered with 
flowers and a sign in English, ‘‘God Bless 
You.’ I saw the new church, the corner- 
stone of which was laid July 30, and which 
-will really be a beautiful edifice, and then 
‘we went to the service in a large barn. 
About four hundred were present; the 
sermon by Dr. Csiki was moving, even to 
one who could understand but a few words, 
and the singing magnificent. I did my best 
to greet the congregation on your behalf. 
‘The enterprise looks solid, and if war does 
not come, I have no doubt but that we will 
have a very strong church in Koscord, our 
strongest country church in Europe in all 
probability. 


Invitation to Budapest 


One other matter had to be looked into 
in Budapest the next morning. The 
I. A. R. F. has tentatively decided to meet 
in Budapest in 1940, and I was interested 
in arrangements for hospitality, living 
accommodations, ete. I am sure, again if 
war does not come, that these will be quite 
satisfactory for Americans, and recom- 
mend to all Unitarians, who want to visit 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world 
and to experience most unbounded hos- 


- 


pitality, to start saving their pennies for 
Budapest in 1940. 

From the Unitarian point of view every- 
thing looks encouraging in Hungary; but 
politically I am not so sanguine. I talked 
with a number of people, Unitarians and 
others, whom I met on trains, ete., and it 
seems to me that Hungary and the Hun- 
garians do not realize what is happening in 
the western world. They are still so 
blinded by their lost territories, their 
enmity to the Czechs and their hatred of 
Trianon that if war came tomorrow they 
would again throw in their lot with Ger- 
many, and once more, I firmly believe, 
come out on the wrong side. This is not 
because they are antidemocratic, but 
because of political and economic forces. 
Admiral Horthy has recently been in 
Berlin, where he was feted and lauded. I 
sincerely hope that wiser counsels may pre- 
vail, and there are wiser counselors, al- 
though they are not in the majority. 
Another defeat for Hungary would be even 
more serious than the last. They do not 
believe that Czechoslovakia will fight if 
invaded, in which belief I am convinced 
they are wrong. They hope somehow to 
get back some of their own in the confusion; 
but the risk is too great. The day has 
come for a choice between democracy and 
dictatorship; between those who believe 
in the rule of law and those in might; and 
Hungary must decide on which side she 
belongs. 

It is with regret that I make these com- 
ments; but one must be honest, and I told 
our Hungarian friends exactly the same 
things. After leaving their kind hands I 
went back to Vienna, met Mrs. Dexter, 
and once more we separated, she going to 
the New Commonwealth Summer School 
at Pontigny in France, and I taking the 
forty-eight-hour train journey here through 
Germany. It was a hard journey and I 
arrived tired and dusty. But it is good to 
be in a free country once more; what has 
happened, and will happen here, I shall 
try to tell in my next letter, which I plan 
to write on the boat coming home. My 
wife and I meet the last of the month and 
sail from Oslo, September first. 

Dexter. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


hi e 
1830 oo to the diy and clergy LOSS 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 


(1819), 80th 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


e« « ¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent. WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Self-Help, But Not Without Assistance 


Glancing over a New Thought Magazine 
devoted—says its subtitle—to self-help 
through self-knowledge, we are impressed 
by the number of people who are willing 
to help you help yourself (and to pay for 
the privilege of so informing you). The 
offer that touched us most deeply is that of 
the secret of ‘““demonstrating”’ five million 
dollars by prayer—and the cost is less than 
a dollar. On the other hand a certain 
wistfulness was engendered in our breast 
by reading of a chartered college in Chicago 
which would send a free catalogue telling 
us how to become a doctor of psychology or 
divinity or even of universal truth by 
home study (and we have a home to do it 
in, too). It would be especially nice to be 
a doctor of universal truth. On second 
thoughts it would not. D. U. T. would 
inspire only curiosity or levity. Flaunting 
of the other two might lead to misunder- 


standings. We are misunderstood enough 
already. More than enough. Here is 
another offer: “Be a Leader: . . . I will 


teach you how to lecture and travel from 
city to city.” We do not like that one 
either. We feel almost like writing our 
own and paying for its insertion: “‘Wanted, 
someone who will teach us how to do our 
lecturing without traveling from city to 
city.” 
a 


Attention Span Record 


An interesting study is that of the vary- 
ing length of attention spans in young, old, 
alert or sleepy people. In the report on the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the min- 
istry the reader, after reporting the hours 
of rising and retiring of the Jesuit order, 
commented as follows: 

“We cannot forbear the remark that 
several Unitarian ministers might learn 
something from the Jesuits in the matter of 
rising and retirement at hours which make 
a respectable day’s work possible.”’ 

Twenty-two minutes later on in the read- 

ing he quoted this: 

“The owl of Minerva takes her flight 
only when the shades of night are falling.” 

And at least one member of the audience 
nudged his neighbor and made a whispered 
complaint. 

* * 
No, Answer We, We Ship Only Aboard 
the Sightseer 


Another extract from the above quoted 
report: “Are we more than hotel greeters? 
Are we called to be Grover Whelans? 
Grover, be it remembered, is constantly 
aboard the New York City tug, Macon, 
chuffing down the harbor to meet trium- 
phant airplane pilots and financial mission- 
aries aboard the transatlantic liners at 
quarantine. Described as the habitat of a 
biological specimen, Grover Whelan’s is 
tugboat.” 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


—_— 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. - 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California _ 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
' 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“THE UNITARIAN LAYMAN AS A CITIZEN” 
is the theme to be discussed at the 
EASTERN CONVENTION 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
OCTOBER 7-9 
THE NICHEWAUG INN, PETERSHAM, MASS. 


Rates $5.00 a day; $8.00 for 2 days; room and meals 


All Laymen and Ministers Cordially Invited 
Send for reservations to 25 Beacon St., Boston 
or call CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


LADY desires position as secretary-companion, 
author’s assistant or office secretary. Expert short- 
hand typist. Will go anywhere. Josephine Mark- 
ward, 24 Whiting Street, Dedham, Mass. 


